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MAJOR HENRY WIRZ 

It is certainly lamentable that during the prosecution of the 
late war so many writers for Northern magazines and newspapers 
should think it necessary to go back to the Civil War for analogies 
to the methods of Germany. 

The case of Major Henry Wirz, Confederate Commandant at 
Andersonville in the Civil War, is one among many in point. In 
an article in the Outlook for October 9th, and in an editorial in 
The New York Times for October 10th, the execution of this un- 
fortunate officer was complacently instanced as a just precedent 
for the execution of Von Tirpitz and the other detested leaders 
of Germany. 

What are the facts in the case of Major Wirz? He was tried 
soon after the Civil War closed, when the prejudices resulting 
from a long war were greatly aggravated by the assassination of 
Lincoln. Men's minds in the North were predisposed to believe 
the Southerners guilty of any atrocity, and at an early date bands 
of unscrupulous persons were on hand to take advantage of this 
perfectly human tendency. So on the testimony of such men as 
these filed with Judge-Advocate-General Joseph Holt, President 
Johnson in a solemn proclamation accused Jefferson Davis of com- 
plicity in the murder of President Lincoln and offered $100,000.00 
for his apprehension. The subsequent investigation by a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives resulted in the arrest of 
these perjurers and suborners and in the sentence of their leader 
— one Connover or Dunham — to the Albany penitentiary for ten 
years ! 

The trial of Wirz occurred under the influence of these con- 
ditions. The man was tried by a military court accustomed to 
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summary methods. He was tried far from his home, and in the 
very city seething with the excitement engendered by the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln a few weks before. His attorneys soon saw that 
no justice could possibly be had and withdrew from the case. He 
managed to secure another in Mr. Lewis Schade, who served with- 
out fee and always thoroughly believed in his innocence. There 
were two charges : 

Charge No. 1 declared that he had combined and conspired with 
Jefferson Davis, Howell Cobb, James A. Seddon, John H. Winder, 
and other prominent men to destroy by starvation and otherwise 
45000 ( !) Federal prisoners. And yet without any proof of such 
a joint understanding he was declared guilty- Indeed, how could 
he be guilty of conspiracy without Jefferson Davis and all the rest 
being equally guilty? And does any sane person at this day in 
the United States believe such to have been the case? Not one 
of his alleged associates was brought to trial, much less con- 
demned, and yet according to the argument of Judge-Advocate 
Chipman, Wirz was the least guilty one of the number. 

There was a second charge which attempted by thirteen speci- 
fications to fix the deaths of certain prisoners directly upon Wirz, 
and yet in each of the specifications it is stated that the name of 
the unfortunate victim was unknown. Think of it. There were 
thousands of prisoners at Andersonville necessarily witnesses of 
any act of Wirz, and none of the alleged murdered men could be 
identified. The banner witness of the government was one Felix 
de-la Baume, who posed as a grand nephew of General La Fayette. 
Having so well testified and shown so much zeal, he received a 
recommendation from the trial commission. On October 11, be- 
fore the testimony in case was concluded, he was appointed to a 
clerkship in the Department of the Interior. After the execution 
of Major Wirz some of the Germans of Washington recognized in 
de-la Baume a deserter from the Seventh New York Regiment, 
whose name was not de-la Baume, but Felix Oeser, a native of 
Saxony. They went to Secretary Harlan, and he dismissed the 
impostor Oeser eleven days after the execution of Wirz. 

That de-la Baume was not the only one among the prisoners 
at Andersonville capable of swearing to anything is indicated by 
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the fact that the prisoners at one time hanged six of their own 
number for murdering and robbing their sick associates. Such 
others as testified against Wirz had personal grudges against him 
which rendered them wholly incompetent as witnesses. Many 
of them were prisoners paroled to the outside, who tried 
to escape, were apprehended, and on this account harbored 
bitter resentment. "It is now known that reports favor- 
able to Wirz were suppressed by the Judge Advocate, who repre- 
sented the government in that proceeding. Some of the reports 
were mutilated. The judge advocate refused in quite a number 
of instances to allow subpoenas to be issued for some witnesses 
in Wirz's behalf. Colonel Robert Ould (the Confederate commis- 
sioner of exchange) who had been subpoenaed, was called before 
the Judge Advocate. His subpoena was revoked, and he was 
threatened with arrest if he did not leave Washington. He had 
come to testify in response to a summons issued at Wirz's 
request." 

The fact is that in presenting the case of Major Wirz, the 
writers in the Outlook and the Times were simply harkening back 
to the bitterness of a period, which demanded a sacrifice for 
the sufferings of the Federal soldiers. Naturally, the authorities 
at Washington wanted to shift the responsibility from themselves ; 
and fearful that public sentiment in the North might not sustain 
them if their attack was directed against such eminent men as 
Davis, Seddon and Cobb, centered upon Henry Wirz, who was 
only a subaltern in the Confederate service and practically un- 
known to the world at large. Wirz was, however, not a "German" 
as the writers in the Outlook and Times characterize him, but a 
native of Zurich in Switzerland, and the tribunal by which he was 
tried was not a "competent" tribunal, for it was a military court 
sitting in time of peace. The trial was contrary to the terms of 
General Johnston's surrender, and contrary to the constitution 
which guarantees to every citizen a trial by a jury, and we cannot 
forget that the effort was made while Wirz was a prisoner, to get 
him to testify against President Davis on the promise of com- 
mutation of sentence. This offer, which rests on excellent 
authority, Wirz indignantly repulsed, and in all the literature of 
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the times there is no more pathetic or manful letter than that 
addressed by him to Andrew Johnson soon after his condemnation. 

Far from affording in any way a precedent to Germany, the 
Confederate officers, in contrast with Federal officers, paid par- 
ticular respect to the International Law, and the mortality at 
Andersonville was directly chargeable to the policy of the Federal 
authorities in starving the South by a rigorous blockade and 
wholesale devastation, and in suspending the agreement to ex- 
change prisoners. Medicine was made contraband, and Mr. Lin- 
coln, whose humanity is now so much applauded, actually refused 
to see a delegation of prisoners from Andersonville who were 
permitted by Mr. Davis to go to Washington and plead their own 
cause. They had to return with the sad tidings that their own 
government held out no hope for their release. Finally, after 
making repeated endeavors for exchange, the Confederates offered 
to turn over to the United States government its sick and wounded 
without any equivalent whatsoever. This offer was made in June, 
1864, and yet was not accepted till the last of November in that 
year. 

As a matter of fact, the rations for Federal prisoners pre- 
scribed by the Confederate government were the same in quantity 
and quality as those prescribed for the Confederate soldiers, and 
sufferings resulting often in death, similar to those at Ander- 
sonville and Libby Prison, possessed the Confederate armies in 
the field. 

The excuse given out for this tortuous course of the Federal 
government in relation to exchanges was the unwillingness of the 
Southern authorities to include in the terms negro soldiers, in 
most cases forced from the plantations into the Federal armies, 
but the real reason was given by General Grant in a letter to 
General Butler, dated August 18th, 1864: "If we commence a 
system of exchange which liberates all prisoners taken, we will 
have to fight on until the whole South is exterminated. If we hold 
those caught, they amount to no more than dead men." It was to 
the cold calculations of the Federal authorities to which Lincoln 
himself was directly a party that the guilt attached. 

And yet the figures given out by Secretary of War Stanton and 
Surgeon General Barnes conclusively showed that the mortality of 
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Confederate prisoners in the North, where everything was plenti- 
ful, was even greater than the mortality of Northern prisoners 
in the South where everything was scarce. Indeed private relief, 
which even the Germans allowed in the late war to prisoners, was 
not always permitted by the Northern authorities in the Civil 
War. A notable instance of refusal was afforded in December, 
1864, when certain ladies of England asked permission to dis- 
tribute $85,000 among the Confederate prisoners. Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, the United States minister at London, became 
humanely the medium of their request, but Mr. Seward, the Secre- 
tary of State, made refusal in terms as insulting almost to Mr. 
Adams as to the charitable ladies concerned. 

In accounting for their verdict it is not necessary to impute 
criminal motives to General Wallace and the other officers com- 
posing the trial Board of Major Wirz. They were simply and 
absolutely incompetent because of the environment and their own 
personal prejudices. Had the case been reversed, had the South 
conquered the North, and Jefferson Davis been assassinated, a 
fate similar to Wirz's would probably have fallen to the share of 
one or more of the commanders at Johnson's Island, Camp 
Douglas, Elmira, Point Lookout and other Northern detention 
camps, where, according to a report of a committee of the Con- 
federate Congress made on the evidence of numerous returned 
prisoners and others, thousands perished of freezing, insufficient 
nourishment, and cruel treatment. But, it is believed that the 
South's abhorrence of military law would have ensured them a 
trial by jury at least. 

Finally, it is the opinion of James M. Page, of Pennsylvania, 
a Federal lieutenant confined in Andersonville for seven months 
that "the trial of Wirz was the greatest judicial farce enacted 
since Oliver Cromwell instituted the Commission to try and con- 
demn Charles I." Mr. Page speaks highly of the humanity of 
Wirz on all occasions. 

As to the talk of German autocracy in the old South, North- 
ern writers ought to know that the North went to school to the 
South in the matter of democracy. The North had its Hamilton 
and John Adams, who had little but contempt for popular rule, 
but our Jefferson and Madison taught the real doctrine of popu- 
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lar rights which is now claimed for the North as a kind of 
monopoly invented by Abraham Lincoln, who, nevertheless, ac- 
cording to Ambassador James Bryce, practiced more autocratic 
authority during his brief ascendency than any single English- 
man has done since Oliver Cromwell. 

Had the South pursued the course of the North in the War; 
condemned to death or imprisonment, or confiscation of property 
the whole population of the North, as the Northern Congress did 
the population of the Southern States by the Act put forth with 
an approving proclamation by Lincoln July 17th, 1862; had it 
threatened with hanging as pirates Northern privatiersmen as 
Lincoln did Southern privatiersmen (a threat defeated only by a 
stern notice of retaliation on the part of Mr. Davis) ; had it made 
medicine contraband of war the first time in the annals of the 
world ; destroyed millions of dollars' worth of property of non- 
combatants without compensation; repeatedly violated the Inter- 
national Law, as the North did in the cases of the Trent and the 
Florida; burned houses, villages and cities, and destroyed all the 
live stock and farming implements as Sherman, Hunter, Sheridan 
and Grant did in the South ; instigated its oppressed labor classes 
to destroy after the Russian manner its burgeoisie as Lincoln en- 
couraged the slaves to destroy their masters and masters' families 
by his proclamation of September 22d, 1862, proposing to set 
them free but only in territory over which he confessedly had no 
immediate authority ; required the oath of allegiance to the South- 
ern government of both sexes above 16 years of age in con- 
quered regions of the North, under the alternative of being driven 
from their homes; sent thousands of Germans and other for- 
eigners, who could barely speak a word of English, to overwhelm 
the people there ; or, if after the war resulting in a Southern con- 
quest of the North, the South had disfranchised the intelligent 
classes of the North, given power of control to unscrupulous 
Southern carpet baggers and inhabitants of the slums in Northern 
cities, and kept that section under military rule for eleven years 
after all hostilities had ceased, Northern writers might talk with 
some justice of autocracy in the South. But as the case stands in 
history, with the facts exactly reversed, they may go nearer home 
for their analogies to the Hohenzollernand Hapsburg spirit. Abra- 
ham Lincoln in the exercise of authority certainly had little to learn 
from either Hohenzollern or Hapsburg. Far from imitating Lin- 
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coin in any way, President Wilson, in spite of the great authority 
wielded by him, has never usurped upon the dominion of Congress 
and made laws. He has only executed the laws made for him. 
But Lincoln not only executed laws, but made them as he deemed 
it necessary. Indeed, he broadly stated on one occasion that as 
"Chief of the Army and Navy in time of war, I suppose I may 
take any measure which may best subdue the enemy." There is 
nothing on record of any instance in which Lincoln restrained 
Sherman, Sheridan, Grant or Hunter. 

The fact is, the whole make-up of the lately domineering Ger- 
many educationally, commercially and industrially, was far more 
closely akin to the old North than to the old agricultural South ; 
and the leading principle of the war — the self-determination of 
nations — which Wilson has placed so splendidly before the world 
is identical with Southern aspirations in 1861. The Federal gov- 
ernment to-day is championing for Alsace and Lorraine, for 
Bohemia, for the Jugo Slavs, and many other peoples, the very 
principle which it denied in 1861 to the South occupying a terri- 
tory half the size of Europe and inhabited at present by a popula- 
tion of more than twenty millions of people. The South to-day 
is devoted to the Union, for the North, despite the utterances of 
some ill-advised writers, who cannot shake off the old prejudices 
and mistakes, is no longer of the imperialistic turn of the North 
of 1861. It has left the South to work out its own destinies and 
has come to recognize, as Britain has done, that there are other 
agencies than force which should regulate the relations of peoples 
and States with one another. 

Authorities: The True Story of Andersonville, by James 
Madison Page, Neale Publishing Company, New York, 1908; 
The Southern Side or Andersonville Prison, by R. R. Stevenson, 
M. D., Turnbull Brothers, Baltimore, 1876; Life of Jefferson 
Davis, by Armistead C. Gordon, Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York, 1918; Letter of General Bennett H. Young in Confederate 
Veteran for November, 191 8; Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
States Government, by Jefferson Davis ; Diary of Edmund Ruffin 
in William and Mary College Quarterly, XXL, 229-232, XXIIL, 
41-45, 159, 169-171 ; A Constitutional View of the Late War Be- 
tween the States, by Alexander H. Stephens. 
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SOUTHERN IDEALISM 

In the history of the United States one fact stands out con- 
spicuously, the superiority of Southern Idealism, as exemplified 
in the characters of its great men. This is not said idly or boast- 
fully. It is true. In physical, intellectual and moral qualities the 
Southern leaders have had no superiors in the history of the 
world. Washington, Henry, Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, Cal- 
houn, Davis, Stonewall Jackson and Lee were men not only of 
high intellectual power, great moral force, and cleanliness of liv- 
ing, but of attractive and commanding physical appearance. 
Slander assailed them, but no trustworthy evidence against the 
private life of any of them has ever been produced, and Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Lee were especially noble specimens of manly 
beauty. 

On the other hand, it is hard to pick out any Northern man 
who had not some fatal physical or moral defect. Benjamin 
Franklin, astute, patriotic, and original, was morally impure, and 
there was a streak of cunning about him that prevents him from 
being an ideal ; Alexander Hamilton was a man of great genius, 
but his relations with women cannot bear examination; Daniel 
Webster was a man of great ability, imposing physically, and 
lovable in disposition, but he was so careless in many matters, 
especially money matters, that he can never be an ideal. Lincoln 
was a man of ability and shrewdness, but he was extremely 
ugly in appearance and loved vulgarity. The two finest specimens 
of Northern society were undoubtedly John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams. They were able, honest, laborious, chaste of life, 
and pure of speech, but idealism in the one was destroyed by his 
excessive vanity, and idealism in the other by his suspicious nature 
and bitter tongue. As a master of invective John Quincy Adams 
had few, if any, superiors. 

It has been reserved to a small State — Virginia — to present 
to the world the three most rounded historical characters — 
Washington, Jefferson and Lee — in each Mens sana in sano cor- 
pore. All the long history of England or France cannot present 
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anything like their equals. Pass in review the heroes of England 
— Cromwell, Marlborough, the elder, William Pitt, Wellington, 
&c, and in each some littleness will appear, which in spite of the 
greatness, sinks him to a distincter lower level and mars the ideal- 
ism he represents. Cromwell was a fanatic, Marlborough was 
purchasable, Pitt, the great orator and organizer, was vain and 
bombastic, Wellington, though a great soldier, was narrow and 
reactionary in his politics. 

Napoleon and Talleyrand were among the greatest French- 
men, but the first was a dangerous egotist and the second was a 
diplomatic trickster. 

Bismarck, Frederick, the Great, and now William II., pos- 
sessed great ability, but the unholy spirit of Prussianism made 
them all three a curse rather than a blessing to the world. 



